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Deiana Denise Sutherland 


Introducing the filmmaker and the novelist 


Other contributions from 


Collence Takaingenhano Chisita, John Green, Dan-I Cameron, 

Leo B, Lloyd Bowers, Jah Paul, Angelique Bayley, Barney Pree, 
Pete Clack, Moses Bikshoni, Christine de Faoite, Zioness, Ras Haile 
Mecael, Richard Craven, Dan Glazebrook, Ras Achias, Ali Zion, 
Donna Gayle, Jason Hardy, Joey Philips and Rowena Flanagan 


articles — poetry — reviews — interviews - artwork — information 


AiRWAVES DUB 


GREEN FUTURES FESTIVAL RADIO + TUNE iN 


Thurs - 9-11pm - Cornerstone feat. John Green aka Baps and Nico aka Wiseman 
www.greenfuturesfestivals.org.uk/www.kingstongreenradio.org.uk 
www.cornerstone.wikifoundry.com 


DESTINY RADIO 105.1FM 


www.destinyradio.uk +TuneIn 
Sat — 10-lam - Cornerstone 


Sun — 4-6pm — Sir Sambo Sound feat. King Lloyd, DJ Elvis and Jeni Dami 

Sun — 10-1am - Destination feat. Ras Hugo and Jah Sticks. Strictly roots. 

Tues — 7-10pm - One Drop Collective feat. Garvin Dan, D-Ninety and Laura Peachy 
Wed — 10-midnight — Sir Sambo Sound 


FIRST WEDNESDAY of each month - 8-10pm — RIDDIM SHOW feat. Leo B. 
Strictly roots. 


NATURAL VibeZ RAPIQ.COM 


Daddy Mark sessions 


Mon — 10-midnight 
Sun — 9-midday. Strictly roots session. 


LOVERS ROCK RADIO.cCOM 


Mon - 10-midnight — Angela Grant aka Empress Vibez. Roots Reggae as well as 
lovers 


EDITORIAL DUB 


Dear Reader 


I'm sure you've experienced the welcome phenomenon, when support has come from a totally 


unexpected source. Mine has come from Bob Andy! 


Two weeks ago | received a touching email from a friend of Bob's, who read him the tribute and 
cried. Here's the link to it, in the News section of the Bob Andy website. I'm honoured by his 
response to my creativity, as I've paid homage to his over many years. May he continue to enrich 


us. May his days overflow with blessings. http://www.bobandy.com/ 


| give thanks also for financial support given recently: those known and unknown. Those known are 
Lorraine Jackson, Lorna Dacres, Mark (Rapture), John Green, Nick Lunch and Deiana Denise 
Sutherland. The last two have also contributed work to the magazine, for the first time. 
Contributions can be made via the Dub crowdfund, managed by Jules Dalitz. | give thanks for 


Jules also. 


The Dub was successful in the recent Oxford City Council Culture Fund applications. A bid was put 
in for £1000, we got £500: give thanks for Euton Daley. This will be used to pay for the Dub 


Exhibition space, as well as the November and December issues - and part of the January one. 


Give thanks for the new input; from Jason Hardy, Donna Gayle, Joey Philips and Rowena 


Flanagan - in First Encounter Dub - as well as from the two mentioned above. 


For the online links to The Dub, | give thanks for Issuu, Marco Fregnan - and Sista Mariana - 


https://reggaediscography.blogspot.co.uk/20 16/08/the-dub-magazine.html 


As we end the first year of the Dub, | give thanks for all who have supported this magazine, over 


the seven issues: Our Magnificent Seven! | salute you. 
Happy Birthday, KIDDUS-I. 
Welcome to The Dub 


Editor — Natty Mark Samuels — bantudub06@gmail.com Printer — Parchment 
Printers, Oxford 
All material copyright (c). All rights reserved. This publication may not be 


reproduced or transmitted in any form, in whole or part, without the express 
permission of The Dub. 


KIDDUS-I 


Birthday Blessings Dub 


ROOTS REGGAE 


KIDDUS-I — Mutabaruka - Toots - Carlton "Carly" Barrett — Alvin 
"Seeco" Patterson — Garth Dennis — Anthony Johnson 


BLACK JOURNALISM 


AMY JACQUES GARVEY (Jamaica) - Celestine Edwards 
(Dominica) — William Nell — Henry Highland Garnet — Eric Walrond 
(Guyana) — Sidney Adolphus Young (Jamaica) 


You don't know what you're doing 
Then you can't lead the way 
For it wouldn't be right 
For the blind to lead the way 


So hold on tight, my brothers 
And never ever you give in 
For it won't be long 
Till the wise lead the blind 


Calling all the wise sons 
You know it's get together time 
| say: "Hey my brothers all 
Wherever you may be 
Come start live it right" 


Give | strength, oh Jah 
| have need to be free 
From this here captivity 
Release the chains 
That blind men here on earth 
Set | free, oh Lord, Jah Jah 
Set men free, free 


KIDDUS-l — from GIVE I STRENGTH 


AFRICAN LIBRARY DUB 


ROOTS REGGAE 


RASTA and RESISTANCE: from Marcus Garvey to Walter 
Rodney — HORACE CAMPBELL 


BLACK JOURNALISM 


WILLIAM COOPER NELL: Selected Writings 1832-1874 — edited 
by DOROTHY PORTER WESLEY and CONSTANCE PORTER 
UZELAC 


BLACK HISTORY 
THE GOATS of AGADEZ - VICTOR ENGLEBERT 
All books can be borrowed from the African School Library 
Accolades from other leading 19" century activists... 
No man in New England has performed more uncompensated 
labour for humanity, and especially for his own race... Nell's 
devotion to his race is not surpassed by any man living 

William Wells Brown 


May those benefits of education which Mr. Nell has helped secure 
for his people bring forth abundant harvest 


Martin Robison Delaney 


"the most respected coloured man in Boston" 
Theodore Parker 


from WILLIAM COOPER NELL 


CULINARY РОБ 


PUMPKIN Кетен? 


INGREDIENTS 


5 cups pumpkin cut into 1/2-inch (1-cm) cubes 
Pinch of salt to taste 
2 cups (1.25 litres) chopped onion 
1 red bell pepper, diced 
1⁄4 tablespoon turmeric 
1⁄4 teaspoon allspice 
1 cup white vinegar 
1 cup sugar 
1⁄4 cup water 


METHOD 
In a heavy saucepan, combine the diced pumpkin and the remaining ingredients. Bring to 
a boil. Simmer over medium heat for 30 to 40 minutes, uncovered, stirring occasionally. 
Pour into hot sterilized jars. Sterilize the ketchup-filled jars in boiling water for 15 minutes 
to ensure long storage at room temperature. You can also freeze the ketchup, without 
sterilization. 


Serves about 3 cups 


Angelique Bayley aka Sista Trini 


So, seek ye good and not evil 
Ooh, | beg you, my brethen 
And cheer up, cheer up, cheer up 
Cheer up, cheer up, yeah 


KIDDUS-I from GRADUATION TO ZION 


homage TO oq) 


to Ula Yvette Taylor, for The Veiled Garvey 


One day | hope to read all the articles, or as many as are available, that Amy Jacques- 
Garvey wrote; transcripts of her speeches also. To spend more time with her, as I've spent 
time with her husband. Her writings on the Klan and it's dominance; it's presence in the 
places of law. Or lynching, that sickness that pervaded the South; contagion that wouldn't 
cease. Or the dual role of women, as mothers and as leaders; as nurturers and pioneers. 
Women as sources of community strength, as well as community activists. 


In the weekly issue of Negro World, she founded a woman's column, entitled 'Our Women 
and What They Think'. Timothy Fortune, the great journalist-editor and co-founder of the 
Afro-American League, editor at the time of the Negro World, lauded her editorial skills. 
She encouraged contributions from female readers and placed articles from other 
periodicals. It featured whatever she thought would encourage and stimulate African 
American womanhood. She used it as a place of discourse, of mental enrichment; a 
weekly lyceum. A tool to counteract black chauvinism, as well as white racism; knowing 
that she was as capable of leadership, as any man. 


She proved it too. During the time of his trial and subsequent imprisonment, she was the 
de facto leader of the UNIA. At this time in her life, she became the epitome of the multi- 
tasker; a gargantuan task, that played havoc with her health. She was involved in the legal 
liaison, fundraising, office management, public speaking and newspaper editing. Even 
when they let him go, returning to Jamaica; she remained to spearhead the continued 
fundraising — and to tie up the myriad loose ends. It was during his Atlanta imprisonment, 
that she edited and published collections of his writings, entitled the Philosophy and 
Opinions of Marcus Garvey. She also authored a pamphlet, entitled Was Justice 
Defeated? 


In her 1928 American tour, she consistently drew large audiences. She raised hundreds of 
dollars, as they came to listen to this woman, saluting her contributions, of the present and 
the past - when everything was stacked against her; the giving of respect where respect is 
due. 

Back in Jamaica, when Marcus founded the Blackman newspaper, she continued to write 
of women, as well as ghetto reality. Believing that there is no need for the poor to languish 
in ignorance, she wrote, "In this world of progress, grown-up folk can go to night school, 
get good books and magazines from the local library and pay only a few pennies for 
newspapers". 


After a few years of political inactivity, due to the birth of two sons and a period of single- 
parentage, the family were reunited in London; where she ran the UNIA office, during his 
absences. 


Following the final absence — his physical passing, she continued towards their shared 
Pan-African dream. Using her skill with words, she instigated a letter-writing campaign; 
encouraging leading Black figures, to join a writing initiative, with the view to composing a 


document for African Independence; counteracting the racism, of Western political leaders. 
Fellow writer-activists, such as Adam Clayton Powell, of the People's Voice (Harlem) and 
Nnamdi Azikiwe, of the West African Pilot (Lagos); both influential personages in their 
respective communities, supported this endeavour. This document of varied input, 
authored by Amy Jacques-Garvey, is known as the Memorandum Correlative of Africa, 
the West Indies and the Americas; addressed to the United Nations. 


In her wisdom, she engaged Du Bois, former nemesis of her husband, saying "personal 
feelings must be forgotten in the Unity of effort that is being forged for Africa". 
Acknowledging her evident intellect and knowledge, he suggested an organisational role 
for her, in the legendary Fifth Pan African Congress. This 1945 gathering in Manchester, 
brought together such luminaries as Kwame Nkrumah, Jomo Kenyatta, Paul Robeson, 
Harold Moody and Nnamdi Azikiwe. It was during this period, she began to communicate 
with other notables, such as George Padmore and Wilfred Domingo, who like her, were 
natives of the Caribbean. Although instrumental in setting up this monumental conference, 
due to financial difficulty, she was unable to attend. 


But she continued to write. She became a regular contributor, to newspapers such as the 
African, published in Harlem and the previously mentioned West African Pilot, published in 
Lagos. She wrote continuously, of the African epicentre. Throughout the war years, she 
kept her sights aligned with her vision, of the African Redemption. 


At the same time, she resurrected the African Study Circle, another channel to uplift Black 
people; by teaching of the achievements in African history. Utilising different venues and 
varied delivery, she hoped to make it into a popular provider of knowledge. She became a 
supporter of reading rooms, a supplier of reading lists. 


Then finally in 1960, she went home. She accepted the invitation form her old friend Nmadi 
Azikiwe, recently appointed, as the first African Governor, of the Nigerian Federation. 
Denied entry before, due to colonial fear of Marcus Garvey, she went finally went home; 
after forty years of dreaming, teaching and fighting for Africa. An invitation to Ghana came 
also, from Kwame Nkrumah, for their Independence celebrations. All that they had 
dreamed of, was coming to fruition; the self-government of Africa. How thrilling it must 
have been for her, to share a stage with Nkrumah, speaking to the assembled throng. How 
excited she must have been, touring the country, marvelling at this and that. She returned 
to Jamaica, emboldened by the joys of the Motherland. 


In 1965, when Martin Luther King visited Jamaica, he laid a wreath at the mausoleum of 
her husband, eulogising him; in return, she gave him a copy of Garvey and Garveyism, a 
testament to the legacy of his work, written by herself. 


Yes, | hope one day, to be able to read all of her articles and essays; such as the 1968 
essay, entitled Black Power in America: The power of the human spirit. To get to know this 
phenomenal person better. She left us physically in 1973, after fifty years in the struggle. If 
her husband was Brother Pen, then she was Sister Journalist. When you reflect on 
Marcus, | hope you remember Amy. 


Natty Mark 


SO THIS IS WHERE IT ALL BEGAN.. 
FOR HUNDREDS OF YEARS MY 
BEAUTIFUL INDIAN BROTHERS 
WORKED ON THIS LAND. AT PEACE 
WITH THEMSELVES. IN HARMONY 
WITH NATURE. THEN ONE HORRIFIC 
DAY, A GREAT SHIP SAILED ONTO 
THE HORIZON. THE SPANISH HAD 
ARRIVED. 


ИЕ TRUE STORY. Of; 


ON MAY THE STH 1494 CHISTOPHER НН МАМЕ 
LITERALLY MEANS BEARER OF CHRIST.) SETS OUT ON А VOYAGE OF 
DISCOVERY AND PLUNDER. SAILING INTO THE PORT OF ST ANNE’S BAY 
JAMAICA, HE MET WITH WHAT HE DESCRIBED AS HOSTILE NATIVES. HE 
SAILED DOWN A FEW MILES TO A PLACE CALLED DISCOVERY BAY. 
DETERMINED TO ANNEX JAMAICA FOR THE SPANISH, HE SET HIS 
FEROCIOUS DOGS UPON THE INDIANS FOLLOWED BY SEVERAL ARROWS 
FROM HIS ARCHERS. THE PEACEFUL INDIANS GAVE IN. LESS THAN A 
HUNDRED YEARS LATER EVERY ARAWAK WAS DEAD. EITHER FROM 
FORCED LABOUR OR VILE EUROPEAN DISEASES. 


THE STORY OF JAMAICA STARTED WITH 
1 THE ARRIVAL OF THE TAINO PEOPLE. 
KNOWN TO MODERN DAY JAMAICANS AS 
THE ARAWAK. THESE HUMBLE PEOPLE 


AS THE ARAWAK DIED OFF. (BY THE END OF 
THE SIXTEEN CENTURY THEY HAD 
DISAPPEARED AS A DISTINCT RACE IN THE 
WHOLE OF THE AMERICAS). A NEW SLAVE 
EMERGED. LOADED ONTO THE SHIPS, LIKE 
LOGS, WERE THE SONS AND DAUGHTERS. 

1 OF MOTHER AFRICA. SET TO WORK IN THE 

"| BURNING SUN. THEY DIED IN THEIR 

М THOUSANDS. BEATEN, RAPED AND 
TORTURED, THEY NEVER GAVE UP THEIR 


THE ONLY 

ONES ON THIS 
ISLAND. | 

CLAIM THIS 


MARCUS GARVEY STORY part IV Ras Haile Mecael 


TAG SEECO 


The tudio album Uie t per st ALVIN "SEECO PATTERSON - 
b. 30/12/1930 - playe Edi while mice of the WAILERS. 


nt AFIRE оз 
&XOQDUS 1977 
KAVA з 
SURVIVAL чә 
UPRISING + 
CONFRONTATION зв 


TREASURE BOX DUB 


ten of the gems from 


KIDDUS-I 


b. December, 1944 


Security in the Streets - Changes - Wild Child - 
Trying - Tell Me What You Know - Teach Me Right - 
Road of Life - No Salvation - Better Will Come - 
When We Get Together 


She was a wild wild child 
Running like the mountain streams 
She was free and wild 
Flowing like the mountain air 


She had love in her heart 
Yes the Lord walked by her side 
When you saw her coming through the paths 
No no you never saw her crying 


There'll be sunlight on her face 
Laughter in her eyes 
Smile on her lips 
A skip and a bounce in her walk 
Flowing like the mountain air... 


KIDDUS-I from WILD CHILD 


howers of Bless 


review of МІ ОКА! ТАСОЕ - 19/11/2016 - The Bullingdon, Oxford 


Showers of blessings indeed. Tonight we were treated to nearly two hours of journeys in 
rhythm across the African continent and diaspora, from Nii Okai Tagoe and his band, with 
musicians from many corners, meeting together to make a joyful noise to the world. 
Global music was evolving in front of our eyes as the elements combined onstage. 


Dan Ofer, founder and architect of Oxford’s Bossaphonik global dance nights and radio 
show, set the scene perfectly, with a set of Afrofunk that got the assembled crowd moving 
their feet, whetting their appetites. 


Nii Okai Tagoe’s nine-piece band began the show with a thank you to all of our ancestors. 
After this short atmospheric introduction, they soon hit their stride in a funk-driven session. 
Most of the set came from Nii’s new album ‘West To West’ (ARC Music), which features 
most of the band playing tonight. The band has been hand picked by Nii to help him 
represent his own music to the world after years of working with other artists, learning and 
teaching about dance and music. All the elements in the group gel, not sounding like 
traditional Afrofunk, but bringing in Ghanaian highlife, rock guitar, a reggae and funk horn 
section and the direct punky reggae singing and attitude of Molara. There were nods to 
time spent in South Africa, with a song written during the apartheid era with a serious 
township jive shuffle; a few reggae-like jams and a whole heap more funk, Nii-style. 


If you want to know their pedigree, over the years Nii has played percussion and balafon 
(a kind of marimba) with Osibisa (he joined them in 1996, but has since become their band 
leader), African Headcharge, Baka Beyond, Lorraine Ayensu and many more, as well as 
choreographing many performances, including Peter Gabriel’s floor show at London’s 
Millennium Dome and two enthronements of Archbishops of Canterbury. His bassie, 
Reuben ‘Junior’ Moses has played bass for many international artists, including ljahman 
Levi, Dub Syndicate and African Headcharge. Molara sang for many years with dub- 
dance pioneers Zion Train, then worked with Baka Beyond and The Ruts DC. Paddy Le 
Mercier is the violin player for Afro Celt Sound System. The drummer has played for many 
of the greats of African music, including Hugh Masekela, but is grounded in Ghanaian 
music in particular, as is one of the guitarists, while the other is a rock and funk specialist. 
The horn section has years of experience in reggae, funk and African music and an 
intuitive feel for their role. 


In Nii'S words, "We have to maintain dignity with each other, whoever we are — from city ог 
country; young or old; wise; poor and no matter how rich — it can all be gone tomorrow. 
We seek to benefit the world in exploring a side to music and culture people don't always 
see — music as health, music as discipline, music for life." In 2013, Nii began building work 
on his land in Nsakina, Accra, Ghana to "create a space for everyone to be able to achieve 
what they want to achieve in life." This will be an academy, principally to serve the youth 
of the area. The works continue. 

Dan-l Cameron, co-founder of Field Frequency 


CUBAN CONNECTION DUB 


all the following were born in Cuba 


Alvin "беесо` Pattenron - Tommy McCook 


Roland Alphonso 
Rico Rodrigue, — Lauren Aitken 
and Rita Marley 


Tell me what you know now tell me. 
Show me what you know, 

Let me see what you been doing. 
Along the highways that we go every day 
Just show just show, 

Show the way. 


KIDDUS-I – from TELL ME WHAT YOU KNOW 


Every day that you rise up 
You know that you're trying, trying. 
You trying and trying and trying and trying, 
To pay the bills. 
Another day comes, 

Yes, and the same problems come. 
Got so much problems facing you. 
Don't know how you going to get through. 
Every day that you rise up, 

You keep on trying, trying. 


KIDDUS I — from TRYING 


ЯН PAUL 


selection 
ALBOROSIE Feat. Sugus - Fly 420 ft. 
KOUGHOUSE Feat. Gentieman - Babylon RIP 
BLACK UBURU fear. Chronixx - | Love King Selassie 
BUSH CHEMISTS Fear. King General – Wicked Them Wicked 
CHKONNIX and FEDERATION - Roots and Chalice 


СНКОШХХ, JESSE KOYAL, IRA MBHR, JHHMIEL, KABAKA 
РУКАМ 


Rasta Children 
DAMIEN MBRLEY - Nail Pon Cross 
FREDDIE MCGREGOR - True To My Roots 
HOUSE of ROOTS RIDDIM BAND - Dub Down My Name 


JESSE KOYAL - Silent River 


KOAST FISH and CORTHIBREBD 


My introduction to reggae music was when | was about 12/13, when | really started to 
acknowledge the music that my mum and dad were listening to. My mum was really into 
her Funk and Soul, but on a few of the tapes she had, were the odd reggae tracks which 
soon became more than familiar to me. 


| noticed that | preferred these odd few tracks over the soul and started to ask more about 
them and reggae. My mother soon made me a tape of my own with just reggae tracks. My 
first tape had artists such as Frankie Paul, Janet Kay, Louisa Mark, Carol Thompson, 
Winsome and John Mclean. But there were two which led me to getting really into reggae: 
Audrey Hall's One Dance and Wild Fire, by Dennis Brown & John Holt. 


After | endlessly played the tape, my mother said to speak to my father, that he would 
know and have more tracks like that. 


So | did.| had always heard my father quietly sing "Roast fish & Cornbread” but never 
heard, it or knew what it was. | played my dad the tape and he asked me where | got it. | 
explained and asked if he had anything like that. He chuckled and said ‘This is my ting! | 
used to run a sound system with this.” He said “Here, listen to this tape.” 


First track; Dennis Brown — Revolution. | was hooked! Second Track; Delroy Wilson — 
Dancing Mood. | really loved it. Third Track; Lee Perry - Roastfish and Cornbread. From 
this point | knew this was the music for me. | asked my father to make me a tape as well. 
The tape had some Johnny Clarke, Linval Thompson, Al Cambell, Dennis Alcopane and 
Sugar Minott. 


Listening to reggae, has come to give me the culture and upbringing that was not available 
to me in England. 


This culture became a leading my future. From this point on, reggae has always been the 
main, almost only music influence in my life; from listening to tapes, to travelling round the 
world to see different artists perform. | always seek reggae in some way. 


Give thanks. 


Abyssinians Top Ten 


‚ Meditation — Jah Loves — Hey You — 
Let My Days Be Long — Forward 
Jah – Satta Massa Gana — 
Abednigo — Leggo Beast — 
Particular Number — Dem A Come 


Ras Achias 


BABA ЧЕ SELECTION 


AFRICAN 


Cherie — BAABA MAAL - SENEGAL 
Utrus Horas - ORCHESTRA BAOBAB - SENEGAL 
Bato Ya Mabe Batondi Moka — FRANCO - D.R. eQNGO 
Khasi Takura – ANDY BROWN - ZIMBABWE 
Colonial Mentality — FELA KUTI - NiGERIA 
Kano — TRIO IVOIRE - iVORY eQAST/GERMANY 
Djuru – AMADOU and MIRIAM - МАП 
Dis Moi La Vérité - ORCHTETRE POLY-RYTHMO DE COTONOU 
BENIN 
Afro Beat Blues – OJAH with HUGH MASEKELA - S.AFRIGA 
Right Direction — OLIVER MTUKUDZI - ZIMBABWE 
Khona — MAFIKIZOLO - S.AFRIGA 
Ndivumbamireiwo — THE FOUR BROTHERS - ZiMBABWE 
Selma to Soweto — ORLANDO JULIUS - NiGERIA 
Drowning Goat – KASAI ALL-STARS - B.R.cONGO 
Beware the Fetish — KASAI ALL-STARS - D.R.eONGO 
IMF — SEAN KUTI - NIGERIA 
Malukayi feat. Konono No.1 — MBONGWANA STAR - v.R.CONGO 
Nhamo Zvakare — THOMAS MAPFUMO - ZIMBABWE 
Shuffling and Smiling pt.2 — FELA KUTI - NIGERIA 
Prime Minister - LONDON AFROBEAT COLLECTIVE 
NiGERIA/UK 
Wires — THEO PARRISH mix — KENYA/UK 
Deli – DJELIMOUSA BALLAKE SISSOKO - МАП 
Ndinderere — STELLA CHIWESHE - ZiMBABWE 
Ntsware Ndibambe — BRENDA FASSIE - S.AFRIGA 
Caro — WIZKID — NIGERIA 


Мек мен aka BABA Е 


INSIGHT DUB 


Introducing InsightShare. 


We are a community development organisation. 


As leading practitioners in the field of Participatory Video, we have dedicated ourselves to 
delivering transformational projects with some of the world’s most marginalised 
communities. We have directly facilitated hundreds of projects in over sixty countries, 
working with diverse peoples to address a wide variety of issues. 


Founded in 1999, our organisation is committed to improving and shaping the use of 
Participatory Video in all its forms, and building a grassroots movement of practice to 
sustain its role as a powerful community engagement tool. We have trained hundreds of 
facilitators, founded numerous community video ‘hubs’ and produced extensive (and free) 
resources on a range of approaches. 


InsightShare is based in Oxford but our team is spread far and wide, with people in every 
continent around the world. Much of our work takes place in Africa, Asia and Latin 
America, however we continue to deliver projects and training courses in our ‘backyards’; 
maintaining strong connections with our own communities. 


Here is a selection of participatory videos from Africa. We hope you enjoy them! 


“Widows’ Cry” 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=Ka3hp8MMkTk 


‘Pakorpa Susangho’ (Widow's Cry) is an exploration of how corruption impacts widows in 
the Upper East region of Ghana. 


This participatory video was devised and shot by ten widows from Kulbia, on the outskirts 
of Bolgatanga, using cutting-edge production techniques and equipment (including iPads 
as powerful video cameras). 


The filmmakers, whose ages range from 29 to 60, lack any formal education yet learned to 
operate the equipment with confidence and skill during a series of participatory video 
workshops packed with fun games and exercises. The project was facilitated by 
InsightShare (www.insightshare.org) in partnership with the Ghana Integrity Initiative 
(www.tighana.org) and the Widows & Orphans Movement (www.womghana.org). It is part 
of the Land and Corruption in Africa programme delivered by Transparency International 
(www.transparency.org) with funding from the German Federal Ministry for Economic 
Cooperation & Development (BMZ). 


“Olosho” 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=BRvRRxoDggQ@ 


Olosho is a powerful video exploring the ongoing land-rights struggle in Loliondo, 
Tanzania. 


It was created by six members of the Maasai community, from three distinct clans, who 
have been battling for over twenty years to protect their territory. The community's land - 
sandwiched between the Serengeti, Maasai Mara and Ngorongoro - is under threat from 
foreign companies and the Tanzanian government who are intent on evicting the Maasai 
and partitioning the land for luxury hunting of the world's most valuable wildlife. 


InsightShare have supported the Maasai to establish a community video collective and 
here is their latest film on Girls Rights: https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=110Nhjx77hw 


“Efandeli Malamu (Peaceful Cohabitation)” 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?vzDSchQTnSVWY 


In November 2012, the Dynamique des Groupes des Peuples Autochtones (DGPA), with 
Well Grounded and InsightShare, ran a Participatory Video (PV) workshop in Lokuku 
village in the Democratic Republic of Congo (DRC). The workshop focused on using video 
to explore the relationships between the Batwa (Pygmy, or Indigenous) and Bantu 
residents of the village. 


During the process, the participants filmed discussions and interviews about the history of 
the village, land ownership, relationships between the two groups and how to improve 
them. The footage that the local participants filmed each day was screened each evening 
to all the residents of the village who then debated the topics covered in the videos. 


This final film made by the participants in Lokuku is about peaceful cohabitation. It 
represents the issues they are struggling with and the debates they had during the 
workshop, as well as the solutions the participants and community members have for the 
future. 


Contact: 
Nick Lunch, Director 
nlunch@insightshare.or 
www.insightshare.org 
The Old Music Hall, 
106-108 Cowley Road, 
Oxford OX43EN 
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OLOSHO 


- WIDOW'S CRY 


UNIVERSAL LOVE 


Universal Love Music is a new label based in Finland which aims to bring high quality 
modern roots reggae with established as well as up and coming singers to raise money to 
support works in Ethiopia. The label uses the bandcamp site to sell tunes as downloads 
direct, thus avoiding the costs of pressing records and of using middlemen and 
distributors. The label is a longstanding dream of its founder, with the aim of paying 
something back to the community which supported and inspired him whilst living in 
Ethiopia for 7 years. 


Proceeds from Universal Love Music are going to: 
e The Jamaican Rastafarian Development Community School in Shashamane; 
a special needs project at Shashamane Community Centre; 
My Father's House orphanage and adoption centre in Adama, Ethiopia; 
to support "Elders" for Earl ‘Zero’ Johnson and Sylvan White; 
and to support the family of Bro Flippin's Reuben aka Donald Leach (one of the 
founders of the JRDC School as well as writer of Dennis Brown’s ‘The Prophet 
Rides Again’ and co-writer of Bob Marley’s ‘Zimbabwe’). 


The keystone in the birth of the label is the recut of ‘The Prophet Rides Again’, which 
features versions by Sidney Salmon, Fikir Amlak, Hornsman Coyote and Dan | (Imperial 
Sound Army). This was the first tune to be recorded and released by the label, with vocals 
and percussion recorded in Addis Abeba at East African Recording Studio. ‘Love Your 
Life’, the version by US-based Fikir Amlak, is his best song to date and carries a clean 
universal message to value ourselves more. Hornsman Coyote has graced many tunes 
with his distinctive trombone sound over the last decade or so and his versions are a thing 
of beauty. This tune, like many of the others on the label, comes with a large number of 
dub versions, so you can have a good listen and pick your favourite mixes (perfect if you 
like to play your music on sound systems, or if you just love dub versions and can't get 
enough!). 


At the time of writing, one of the latest additions to the catalogue is the fiery ‘Family Again’ 
with vocals from Prince Livijah, which is a completely new song and rhythm that sounds 
fresh and biting and will be a guaranteed power play on sound system. Another is a hymn 
to His Imperial Majesty Haile Selassie | called ‘Jah The Almighty’ by London sound system 
veteran MC Trooper, which has a deep funky roots bassline and a positive message. 
More tunes are being added all the time, with one by I-Mitri Counteraction having gone 
onsite since | wrote the first draft of this piece. 


The label is a truly outernational affair. Artists featured on the label hail from Jamaica (Earl 
Zero, Fred Locks), Ethiopia (Sydney Salmon, Lidj Abebaw, Isiah Mentor, Ras Ibo), the USA 
(Fikir Amlak, Judah Eskender Tafari), the UK (Paul Fox, JAH Free & Sister Simiah, El 
Indio, Joseph Lalibela, Prince Livijah, MC Trooper) and right across Europe (Dan 1, 
Hornsman Coyote, Lyrical Benjie, I-Mitri, Fyah Red, Koko Vega). 


The executive producers for Universal Love are Mad Calypso and Dread I, who are also 
known as the production team MAD & DREAD. Mad Calypso, also known as Kimmo 


Judah, is the studio owner, general technical wizard and sound crafter. Dread | is the chief 
musician, generally responsible for instrumentation, arrangements and the bulk of the live 
instruments recorded. Other musicians are employed especially for horns and guitar 
arrangements, as well as some drums, along with more exotic instruments. Mad & Dread 
are also part of the Finnish roots reggae band Temppeli, which features musical genius 
Acid Root as well, who contributes horn arrangements to Universal Love. Temppeli have 
several releases under their belt, the most recent of which is ‘Menelik’s Journey’/’Ethiopian 
Triumph’, which is still available on Temppeli Records. 


Amongst the works of Mad & Dread, Universal Love releases special productions donated 
to the project by other producers, such as ‘Hail Rastafari’, a Fred Locks tune produced by 

Ashanti Selah and ‘Son Be careful’ by earl Zero, produced by Reuben Addis. To achieve a 
consistent sound for the label, the mastering for all of these works is done at Mad Calypso 
studio by the man himself. 


Ultimately the label would like to release vinyl as not only is it still a preferred format for 
many sound systems, but it also has more potential to raise funds for the projects that they 
support, despite the costs of producing records. In the new year, Universal Love Music 
are looking forward to publishing some progress reports from the first year of the works in 
Ethiopia as well as continuing with their musical mission. 


http://universallovemusic.bandcamp.com/music 
Universal Love Music Works facebook group 


Dan-l 


SONGS o the SHEPHERD 


If you should ask me what is my favourite album released in the last few years, | would 
answer without hesitation: Topsy Turvy World, by Kiddus I. It's my first choice album by 
him. Roots Reggae in this moment in time, doesn't come sweeter than this. 

He’s always written great songs; such as Security in the Streets, from Graduation to Zion, 
a compilation of some of his late seventies/early eighties recordings; No Salvation Until, 
from the acoustic recordings titled Inna De Yard; When We Get Together, on the 2009 
release Green Fa Life — and Looking for a Friend, from Take A Trip, released last year. But 
its the album of three years ago, that | keep going back to 

Now seventy-two years old, its the album of a wise man, sharing something of what's he's 
learnt along the way. In the song called Changes, he sings of the uncertainty of life and 
the certainty of change: the need to face things favourably... 


Changes will be possible, 
For | and you. 
Changes will be positive, 
For you and l. 


He's seen the changes. Such as the persecution of rasta, to rasta receiving national 
decorations. Where once they shaved and beat them, now they are being honoured by the 
Jamaican government. The personal changes too. From Sons of Negus to solo performer; 
from rasta celebrity — after the Rockers appearance - to roots obscurity, after the repeated 
disappearance of tapes. But the loss to the music world, was the gain of the general 
society. For these were the first years of community activism and farming: the setting up 
of local initiatives, such as Cafe D'Artique, an arts centre and cafe. These endeavours 
resulted in him being called the" Shepherd", which became the name of his recording 
label. He was the community educator, taking his fellow learners, on a course towards 
cohesion. 


Lets salute those who are still with us, 
Who when we see them perform, 
Take us to the heights: 

Those still able to fly. 

When eulogising Bob Marley, 
Give thanks for Kiddus I. 


| imagine him as a respected figure of the past, in a Shona village in Zimbabwe. | see him 
walking, entrusted to make the barefoot journey to Matonjeni shrine, in the Matabo Hills, to 
kneel and plead for rain: so all can have corn and cucumber. 


Talking of the produce of the land, brings me to the Moringa. This is a tree indigenous to 
parts of Africa and Asia. | mention it here because this plant has been brought into 
partnership with Kiddus |. Like a new testament for agriculture, he has evangalised it to the 
farmers of his homeland. He teaches of its medicinal and nutritional blessings: the 


revelation of the Moringa gospel. From this plant, his project called Green Fa Life, has 
produced teabags, wine, jam, cakes — and a powder, which can be used for soups, drinks 
and porridge. They may go on to produce Moringa pasta, lasagna, curry, pizza, sweets 
and so on Ina 2013 interview, talking of the project, he said "Its a spiritual network, a 
divine purpose that | an | seek to fulfil. To be good shepherds for mankind and terra firma, 
because its the shepherds who control and lead." In this endeavour, he mirrors the vision 
of the Kenyan activist, Nobel Peace Prize laureate, Wangari Maathai and her Green Belt 
Movement. He comes like John the Baptist, wrapped in a green loincloth: laying the 
pathway, for those that shall continue the work. 


Accepting his tutoring role and looking to learn from others, he reminds us of the 
importance of the good teacher, on "Teach Me Right. 


Don't send me off course, I'm listening to you, 
Teach me right. 
Don't send me off course, cause I'm listening to you, 
And | hear what you say, so. 
Listening to you every day, 
Teach me right. 


Last week, | drummed at a children's party, around a fire. It would be great to listen to the 
teacher in that scenario, blessing us with an acoustic workshop . From Inna De Yard to 
Roun' De Fire! 


Like a roll call of the Roots Reggae Pantheon, he continues to attract golden musicianship. 
Virtuosos that he jammed and recorded with in the seventies, he continues to create with, 
thirty years later: such as Horsemouth, Chinna and Family Man. Men of a thousand 
albums and jam sessions — undiminished and omnipresent. The monumental ones, 
accompaniment to the first gifts of roots reggae — from Burning Spear, Little Roy, 
Abyssinians — for which we've been truly thankful ever since. 


Kiddus |, the trusted shepherd: the pointer in the right direction. Always aware of those 
responsibilities, which he expressed in a 2010 interview. "Don't mislead, misguide mankind 
— a child or anyone. As as an artist, | feel an obligation to that truth - and expressing it the 
only way it can be done as best | know, in accordance with the higher authorities. So, my 
lyrics then, would be inspiration that | see, in the things of the world and that | can maybe 
offer a little light on." 


Let's salute those are still with us, 
Who when we see them perform, 
Take us to the heights: 
Those still able to fly. 
When eulogising Yabby You, 
Give thanks for Kiddus I. 


When you see him interviewed, he is as you imagine - humble, warm: giving what his good 
heart has to offer . Nothing boastful or or self-praising about him. He seems relaxed in all 
his roles; as singer, farmer and environmentalist. Kiddus remains the communtiy activist, 
happy to be spreading some positivity around the place. The people have responded to all 
his initiatives over the years, whether they be musicians, farmers, artists, activists, chefs, 
or whoever walks through the door. If Ras means 'Head' and Tafari means 'He who shall 
be respected’, then Kiddus | is a true carrier of the term Ras Tafari. Its that positivity that 


pulsates through the song called "Its Not Over"... 


I'm a living spirit on life's road. 
| mean to carry my own weight and measure. 
To carry, to carry, to carry, to carry. 
But I'm not alone , no, no. 

It's not over, till its over, 

| and | ain't going to just, roll over. 
Its not over till its over, 

So | and | ain't going to just, roll over. 


And that's another thing about this album: as well as the words, there's the music. One 
Drop Heaven! From when you start listening, you get an express ticket, taking you straight 
there. As he himself calls it, "classic music". What else would it be, when powered by 
Family Man and Horsemouth! There is the playful bounce of "Tell Me What You Know" — 
my favourite - to the majestic step of "Trying". Massive respect to the producer Martin 
Pauen and the other musicians, who accompanied the icons. 


To often we salute the elders, only when they have left us physically; so | take this 
opportunity to salute Kiddus |, before his first embrace with the ancestors. Let the youth 
gather round him, as much as possible; let the activists watch and learn; let him run 
workshops on a weekly basis; let the goodness of his heart emanate. 


For the last few days, l've been listening again, to the songs of the shepherd. Blessed is 
the flock, watched over by Kiddus I. 


Let's salute those are still with us, 
Who when we seem them perform, 
Take us to the heights: 
Those still able to fly. 

When eulogising Bim Sherman, 
Give thanks for Kiddus l. 


Natty Mark 
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Malcolm т Africa 


pert] 


Based on "Malcolm X: Visits Abroad April 1964 — February 1965" by 
Marika Sherwood. All the quotes in this article are taken from this book 
and those which are unattributed are Sherwood's words. 


Malcolm X spent much of the last year of his life abroad — indeed, it may well have been 
his success in building international support for his cause that effectively signed his death 
warrant, as the US government became increasingly nervous about the impact he was 
having. Malcolm travelled to Mecca on Hajj in April 1964, and then on to Beirut and Cairo. 
Over the following ten months he visited Nigeria (twice), Ghana (twice), Britain (three 
times), Cairo again, Kenya, Tanzania, Zanzibar, Ethiopia, Liberia, Guinea, Algiers, Geneva 
and Paris. 


It is well known that these travels — especially those within Africa — had a dramatic impact 
on Malcolm's developing political outlook following his break with the Nation of Islam. 
Perhaps most famously, Malcolm's support for the Algerian struggle against French 
colonialism had forced him to reassess his understanding of race and oppression, as is 
made clear from an interview given to the Young Socialist Alliance in January 1965: "He 
explained that during a discussion in Ghana the Algerian ambassador, ‘who was extremely 
militant and revolutionary', had questioned his definition of his philosophy of black 
nationalism by asking ‘where would this leave me?'. The Ambassador, Malcolm explained, 
was a white man. 'He showed me where | was alienating people who were true 
revolutionaries dedicated to overturning the system of exploitation that exists on this earth 
by any means necessary...So | had to do a lot of thinking and reappraising of my definition 
of black nationalism'....Later in the interview Malcolm said he had had the opportunity to 
'sample the thinking' of the African presidents and prime ministers he had met. '| was 
impressed by their analysis of the problem, and many of the suggestions they gave went a 
long way towards broadening my own outlook', he added". 


In particular, he became ever more convinced that the struggle for the rights of African- 
Americans within the United States was intrinsically linked to the struggle for freedom 
from colonialism and neo-colonialism in Africa, that the more these struggles were 
understood as one fight the more success they would have — and that this was already 
starting to happen. As Malcolm himself put it: "As long as Africa was colonised, the 
coloniser projected the image of Africa and it was negative. And this made the people of 
African origin in the West not want to identify with Africa. And as the image of Africa was 
negative, the image of themselves was negative. But...now Africa is projecting a positive 
image, you find that the black people in the West are also projecting a positive image, they 
have more self-confidence and they are stepping up their drive in the struggle for 
freedom". That the African independence movement was having this effect on Malcolm 
himself is clear. His notebook entry in May 1964, during his stay in Ghana, noted that "All 
Africa is seething with serious awareness of itself, its potential wealth and power and the 
role it seems destined to play. We must identify with ('migrate' to) Africa culturally, 


philosophically and psychologically and the ‘life’ or new spirit will then give us the 
inspiration to do the things necessary (ourselves) to better our political economic and 
social ‘life’ ...in America" 


Malcolm was particularly impressed by Kwame Nkrumah, the leader of the successful 
liberation struggle against British imperialism in Ghana, and President from 1957. 
Nkrumah had established the Organisation of African Unity the year before Malcolm's 
arrival as a forum for implementing his vision of a single pan-African state that could rid 
itself of the vestiges of colonialism for good. As he put to Shirley Du Bois, one of over one 
hundred African-Americans who had responded to President Nkrumah’s call for Africans 
the world over to migrate to Ghana to help build pan-African unity: “Your President, 
Osagyefo [a Ghanaian title bestowed on Nkrumah meaning ‘redeemer ], has taught me 
the true meaning and strength of unity”. Malcolm also wrote that “the most remarkable 
achievement made by Africa since the arrival of the white man is the establishment of the 
Organisation of African Unity... Heads of State should give maximum and uncompromising 
support to the OAU and the concept of a Union government for the continent; those who 
don't do this are contributing to the continued presence and dominance of the west in 
Africa". Indeed, his own organisation, the Organisation of Afro-American Unity (OAAU) — 
founded immediately following his return from Ghana in June 1964 - was explicitly 
modelled on the OAU. 


Another figure who made a deep impression on Malcolm was Egypt's Nasser, whose 
victory against the combined forces of Israel, Britain and France in 1957 had been a 
massive boost for independence movements across the continent — and indeed, across 
the world. Back in Detroit, Malcolm said that he had had “а chance to speak in Alexandria 
with President Nasser, for about an hour and a half. He's a brilliant man. And | can see 
why they're so afraid of him — and they are afraid of him. They know he can cut off their oil. 
And actually the only thing power respects is power". 


Malcolm's increasing alignment with such figures as Nasser and Nkrumah was deeply 
worrying to the US government — and Malcolm knew it. In an interview with the Lagos 
Morning Post published just over a week before his death, Malcolm spoke of an 
"international conspiracy to prevent the black man in the West from identifying with his 
brother in Africa...All coloured people in the world had to identify with Africa... They had to 
stop thinking of themselves as British, French or American, they had to think black and be 
independent”. Malcolm knew that this was a dangerous position for him to hold, writing in 
November 1964 that "Those talks [with African revolutionaries] broadened my outlook and 
made it crystal clear to me that | had to look at the struggle in America's ghettos against 
the background of a worldwide struggle of oppressed peoples. That's why, after every one 
of my trips abroad, America's rulers see me as being more and more dangerous. That's 
why | feel in my bones that the plots to kill me have already been hatched in high places". 
Africa, then, had made a fundamental impact on Malcolm's thinking. But this influence was 
not only one way. Malcolm was not only learning but teaching on his visits, constantly 
addressing mass public meetings, conducting TV, radio and press interviews almost daily, 
as well as meeting leading figures in the newly independent states. Throughout all of these 
discussions, he was driving home the reality of continued racist oppression in the US, 
warning Africans not to believe the US government propaganda that this had all 
disappeared with the passage of the Civil Rights Act — and warning them that a 
government which continues to dehumanise its own African population would not treat 
Africans in Africa any differently. Africans, he argued, needed to be as wary of US 
'dollarism' as of European colonialism. In May 1964 he told a Nigerian newspaper that the 
"Peace Corps are spies of the American government and missionaries of colonialism and 


neo-colonialism... Every American recruited into the Peace Corps had a special 
assignment to perform. They are all agents of espionage.” He developed the theme at a 
speech to the London School of Economics the following February, reported in the Times: 
“They send the Peace Corps to Nigeria and hired killers to the Congo. What is the Peace 
Corps? Exactly what it says' he added amid applause. 'Get a piece of your country". 
William Sales, in his book From Civil Rights to Black Liberation, notes that "the most useful 
aspect of Malcolm X in Africa was that he presented other views than what was 
propounded by the United States Information Service...only from Malcolm X did the militant 
leadership group receive a briefing on the US racial situation in a language immediately 
recognisable to them". James Farmer, after his own visit to Africa shortly after Malcolm's, 
noted that "President Johnson has not been well-projected in Africa. IN addition, Malcolm 
X contributed greatly to the generally unfavourable African opinion of Johnson". 

That Malcolm's visit made a huge impact on Africa is not in doubt. He was received as a 
guest of honour by the governments of almost every country he visited, and given private 
meetings with not only Nkrumah, but also Julius Nyerere of Tanzania and even President 
Azikiwe of Nigeria. In Guinea, he not only met President Sekou Toure, but stayed in his 
private residence, noting in his diary that day: “I’m speechless. All praise is due Allah". 
These men deeply respected Malcolm, with Nkrumah, for example, dedicating his 1968 
pamphlet The Spectre of Black Power to Che Guevara, Ben Barka and Malcolm. William 
Gardner Smith, another of the 120-plus African Americans living in Ghana at the time, and 
assistant editor-in-chief of Ghana TV, wrote that Malcolm "inspired great admiration...When 
we met him...Malcolm was becoming a revolutionary. He was a great man to us". 


But Malcolm's influence was not limited to the African leadership; it was deeply felt 
throughout the countries he visited. According to Leslie Lacy at the University of Ghana in 
Legon, Malcolm's second visit to Ghana "caught us by surprise...but we were ready. Most 
of us had not gone back to our old lives. Malcolm...and all that we had seen and felt as a 
result of his visit, had had a converting effect on our lives, and he had outlined specific 
plans for how we could aid our struggle for human rights in America...[The students] at the 
University had talked about Malcolm for days after he left". John Lewis of the US-based 
Student NonViolent Coordinating Committee, living in Ghana at the time of Malcolm's visit, 
"found that Malcolm was revered” says Marika Sherwood. “He and his SNCC colleagues 
were constantly asked about Malcolm wherever they travelled in West Africa. 'Malcolm X 
was considered even further to the left that we — an extremist, a revolutionary. But here in 
Africa, among these young freedom fighters, we were dismissed as mainstream, and it 
was Malcolm who was embraced". Elsewhere, Lewis and another SNCC representative 
wrote that "Among the first questions we were continually asked (in Ghana) was What's 
your organisation's relationship with Malcolm?' After a day of this we found that we must, 
immediately on meeting people, state our own position in regard to where we stood on 
certain issues — Cuba, Vietnam, the Congo, Red China and the UN... We ultimately found 
that this situation was not peculiar to Ghana, the pattern repeated itself in every 
country...Malcolm's impact on Africa was just fantastic. In every country he was known and 
served as the main criteria for categorising other Afro-Americans and their political views". 
Malcolm himself, in Guinea in November 1964, wrote that "It is difficult to believe that I 
could be so widely known (and respected) here on this continent. The negative image the 
Western press has tried to paint of me certainly hasn't succeeded”. 


Malcolm was determined to use this influence to turn the US treatment of African 
Americans into an international concern — in particular, by getting the issue raised at the 
UN. In July 1964, Malcolm was invited to attend the OAU conference in Cairo; a huge 
deal, given that this was a conference specifically for heads of state. He submitted a 
written statement on the situation of Afro-Americans in the US, which concluded by 


requesting that the assembled heads of state “recommend ап immediate investigation into 
our problem by the United Nations Commission on Human Rights”. Then, on July 17", 
Malcolm addressed the Assembly. As a result, the OAU passed a resolution that professed 
to be “deeply disturbed by continuing manifestations of racial bigotry and racial oppression 
against Negro citizens of the United States of America", that "reaffirm[ed] its belief that the 
existence of discriminatory practices is a matter of deep concern to member States of the 
Organisation of African Unity" and that “urge[d] the Government authorities in the United 
States of American to intensify their efforts to ensure the total elimination of all forms of 
discrimination based on race, colour, or ethnic origin" — clearly reflecting, therefore, 
Malcolm's message that this goal had still not been achieved, despite the passage of the 
Civil Rights Bill. Although "the African states never asked for an investigation...Breitman 
argues that Malcolm's influence was evident in the ‘sharp denunciations of American racial 
policy at home and abroad voiced by several African delegations in the UN debate over 
the Congo in December 1964'. The Essien-Udoms point out in their memoir that it was an 
'extraordinary concession that Malcolm X was admitted to the OAU as it was a heads of 
state meeting'. He had had to lobby hard as [in Malcolm's words] the 'US government had 
almost successfully convinced most Africans that the African American did not identify with 
Africans and that Africans would be foolish to get involved in their problems...Not only did 
the Summit pass the resolution, but some of the delegates promised officially to assist the 
OAAU in its plan to give their support during the following session of the United Nations." 


Dan Glazebrook 
part two in the January issue 


Moses Bikshoni 


ALL ZION..... 


In the last issue, in First Encounter Dub, you said your first connection with reggae, 
was hearing Jammin’ on Top of the Pops. Which other reggae singers were early 
heroes of yours? 


Junior Murvin: Police and Thieves; Dennis Brown: Money in my Pocket; Gregory 
Issacs...and Tyrone Taylor: Cottage in Negril. 


Of the I-Threes, do you have any preferences, when it comes to their solo 
recordings? 


No. I don't really know their solo recordings in any depth. 

Which is the best concert you've been to? 

Capleton! In London a few years ago. Never seen performers with so much energy! 

Did you meet any of the foundation singers, when you went to Jamaica? 

Prince Jazzbo, at Tuff Gong. | was choosing and playing tunes in the record shop. The guy 
running the shop introduced me to some singers who were around, or passing through. 
He played a Jazzbo album which | liked. | bought the record. He then introduced me 
Jazzbo, who signed it! 


Name a highlight from your visit there? 


Going to Nine Miles, which was quite emotional. | thought the other tourists were being 
disrespectful, that they didn't have a full appreciation of where they were. Didn't like that! 


| couldn't believe | was there — like a dream! Spiritual. | spent time sitting alone by the 
grave. Very special. 


Do you have a favourite sound system? 
Channel One. | like Shaka too and Jah Observer, but Channel One is my favourite. 


Tell the Dub readership something of the roots scene in Aylesbury, past and 
present. 


Used to be a venue called Friars, which featured World Music, including some very good 
roots acts. Gregory Issacs and Dennis Brown performed there. Now there's Solution, who 
play at the Aristocrat — and Saxon played at the Aylesbury Multi-Cultural Centre, a few 
months ago. 


If you could visit any part of Africa, which country would you visit first? And why? 


Ethiopia! That's a dream! Would like to go to Lalibela, to see the churches; to Shasamane, 
and of course, Addis Ababa. Just to feel it! 


Any of the contemporary female singers, you'd like to mention? 


Tanya Stevens, Queen Omega and Queen 
Ifrica. 


Name five singers that would feature in 
your all-time top ten. 


Bob Marley, Sizzla, Dennis Brown, 
Fredlocks and Joseph Hill. 


Natty Mark 


Slavery is not African history. Slavery 
interrupted African history. 


Food, clothes and shelter have no 
politics. 


Religion was created by insecure 
men to oppress women. Religion is 
the basis of all political ideas and it exempts the human being to find the "I in 

them. 
Every generation blames the generation before them 


What you see is what you see. What you know is different. 


from AZ quotes and goodreads 


FIRST ENCOUNTER DUB 


As a child. My parents used to play reggae, old time reggae. And through my 
important growing up years, it was comforting, a uniting: getting together with 
my peers. 


Donna Gayle 


As a very young child. My step-father was from St. Vincent. | grew up in a 
multi-cultural family. Both parents loved music: reggae, soul, country. Both 
loved music. Living in a multi-cultural community, exposed me to lots of 
different music. My mum and dad had a lot of the Trojan Tighten Up 
compilations on vinyl. They used to buy music from Shepherds Bush. They'd 
hear a record and go and buy it in Shepherds Bush! A lot of 7 inches — 
calypso and soca too. 


Jason Hardy 


The first music | ever heard was Bluebeat, on Decca recordings. | remember 
a tune called '| Wanna Walk You Home'. That was my first mental awareness; 
consciousness through music. In the late 70s, my parents would take us to 
London on Saturday mornings, where we would buy music from Shepherds 
Bush. | had a paper round which | used to fund my record buying. Then | 
went into a college job, so | bought my first cassette, which was by Gladys 
Knight and the Pips. Bought records in London, as well as in Russell Acotts, 
the first Black shop in Oxford High Street. It sold all kinds of music, including 
reggae. If not there, I'd buy from Rodigan, who had a stall at the Sunday 
market — Ram Jam. Or in Reading, at a stall on the market. Different parts of 
Oxford were building sounds. The Rose Hill one was called Dub Vendor, or 
Dub something. But | like all kinds of music. Different moods for different parts 

of your soul. 


Joey Philips 


1973? Went to the town hall and saw Desmond Dekker and the Aces. He 
signed my arm! 


Rowena Flanagan 


Lake Tegernsee, Switzerland i m Barney Pree 


Christine de Faoite 


STRONGER EVERY DAY 


part one of interview with Collence Takaingenhano Chista: Principal Lecturer, 
Information and Science, Harare Polytechnic, Zimbabwe. 


Collence, I hear more Sistas are using their vocal talent, taking up a recording 
career on the Continent....Do you know of any female vocal groups? 


Yes, reggae is getting stronger every day. In Africa, there is a number of high energy 
reggae Queens making effective use of their vocal talent. These Sisters are building from 
the foundation laid by the | —Threes, Sister Carol, Sister Binta Breeze and Sister Nancy. 
In Zimbabwe there are not many ladies who are into the reggae genre with specific 
reference to the original roots rock reggae, however, those who are there, will carve their 
niche in the dancehall genre. There is greater potential for the females if they can widen 
and deepen the breadth of their lyrical content viz —a-viz contemporary socio-economic 
and technological challenges bedeviling the world. A female singer can use the genre not 
only to entertain but inform and educate. They can use the genre to reassert their 
philosophical and pracademic pedagogical role, as the original teachers. The reggae 
genre can be a special tool to complement self directed learning, in the age of life wide 
learning and research. The African art of conversation and singing can be a handy tool, to 
add value and relevance to reggae in the twenty-first century. The following are classic 


examples of Reggae Queens using their vocal talent to spread the message: 


» MAMPI from Zambia is a Reggae Queen who sings rhythm and blues, but also 


reggae dancehall music 


> MO CALAMITY is from Cape Verde and she is a rising gem: her music reverberates 
from France . She is conscious roots rock reggae dazzler, with potential to 
transform the world through conscious lyrics dwelling on love , peace and 


over standing. 


» BRENDA BECHANI aka Ladybee, is Zimbabwe's controversial artist whose 
powerful lyrics are laden with sexual innuendos in the form of explicit or lewd 
sexual content . She is the equivalent of Lady Saw, the Jamaican Reggae 


Dancehall Queen. She is an energetic singer who has developed a massive fan 


base, within and outside Zimbabwe. Her music is never played on radio: but it is like 
an illegal gun that fires more than the licensed gun. The talented artist is also into 
satirical comedy. She is a Rastawoman, destined to reach higher heights in the 
reggae landscape.Ladybee is a great performer; her eloquent voice over the 
rhythm and gyrations, makes a powerful combination that brings the best of her 

as a Dancehall artist. 


FORTUNATE MATENGA aka Sister Flame, is a conscious reggae and afro jazz 
star, whose carrier dates back to the first decade of the twentieth century. She is 
revered as Zimbabwe's "Reggae Nightingale", because of her melodic voice and 
conscious lyrics. Sista Flame is a mother of two; a wife, singer-songwriter and 
performer. Currently she has two albums to her name. She is due torelease her 
third project, which is a mixtape, "Love Sweat Fears”, before the end of 2016. 
Flame views reggae music as an avenue for self expression. In her own words"... 
the melodies, the rhythms, light my fire: I'm home. | am doing live shows in and out 
of Harare. Looking forward to travelling and meeting new people". The 
magnificent, ever glazing, ever spiteful and affable Flame, is destined for higher 
heights with her new mixtape featuring the song "Music Is My Life". She is the Fire 
Queen of Zimbabwe's reggae landscape. Sister Flame vehemently argues that 
"Reggae music is expression of feelings and emotions through songs, lyrics and 
harmonies. It helps tell the story of the community...listening to reggae music is like 
therapy. It unifies people from different races." Philosophically and practically, 
Flame views Rastafari as "One love. Rasta is a culture and freedom of 


expression" 


In Malawi there is ANGEL MBEKEANI aka Sangie Angel, who is a high energy 
Reggae Dance hall artist, based in Blantyre. The multitalented singer is also an 
author and actress. This angelic and beautiful songstress from the warm heart of 
Africa, draws her inspiration from other Jamaican artists like Queen Ifrica, Chris 
Martin and Koshens. She is trying to fight the stigma associated with Reggae and 
weed. Sangie Angel has a collection of sobering and inspiring reggae songs. 


The late AURA MSIMANG was one of South Africa's reggae queens, who 
emigrated from South Africa in the early 1960s. The legendary Queen lived in exile 
in West Africa, before the USA and Jamaica, up to the seventies. The songstress 


had an opportunity to interact and exchange experiences with iconic roots reggae 


artists, including Junior Byles, Lee 'Scratch' Perry and Jimmy Cliff. 


» |n Ghana, there is a God-blessed rising star, by the name of EMPRESS ISABEL 
FLEISCHER, known in the music industry as Seeta Kamani. She was born and 
raised in the Cape Coast. The empress went to University Practice Secondary 
School, acquiring a Diploma in Business Finance and Administration. She is a 
hyper-vigorous reggae dance hall artist; promoting Jah Works to uplift the 
consciousness of the youth - and promote love , peace and over standing. The 
Empress has been in the industry for some time now. She has had the opportunity 
to work with Jamaican artists like Norrisman and Ghanaian, Ras Kwabena 
Kwabena. Her philosophy is "Still trodding on the journey with the hope of 
spreading the vibes to the world. Lioness on the rise, say mission steady for the 


road." 
Does Zimbabwe have a Reggae top ten? 


Yes there is a reggae top ten on all radio stations and in the print media. This has been 
the norm since independence, but now the only difference, is that there is a combination 
of international and local reggae content, popularly known as ZIM dancehall or 
“Мапдота”. These sessions have their roots in those reggae sessions in 1980, when 
Dennis Wilson and Maria Gaziz hosted the reggae show. Each radio station has its own 
top ten or reggae session or reggae slot; for example, Star FM has the famous "Dancehall 


Remedy”, which features a top twenty. 
What format is most popular for the tunes being distributed and sold? 


Most of the tunes are sold via CDs, DVDs, iTunes and downloads. The local Star FM has 
partnered local mobile service providers, to boost local content through purchase of 
songs on the Short Mobile Services platform(SMS).This initiative has started as a pilot 


project, with. ZiMdancehall genre which has swept the country like a wave. 


How has local contemporary radio kept up with the surge in popularity of Reggae 


music? 


Reggae artists use local radio, print and electronic media, including the internet, to 

publicize themselves with regards to communities.Musiciams are able to communicate 
with listeners from all over the globe. Radio stations also introduce new programmes to 
promote new reggae genres, for example, the ZIMdancehall sessions. However, radio 
could also benefit from the legal deposit, if ocal musicians deposit copies of their sound 


and audio productions, for archiving at the National Archives. Currently, ZIMdancehall is 
popular, but there is need to transform this social capital into financial gain, for the singers 
and producers: hence the need to devise strategic ways to effectively market the genre, 
within and outside Zimbabwe. The slogan “ ZIM dancehall to de world!” is a true, 
powerful and forceful slogan, that reflects the immeasurable potential of the genre, if well 
promoted and marketed. 


Zioness 


part two in the January issue 


Be not discouraged black women of the world, but push forward, 


regardless of the lack of apprecaition shown you 


The doll-baby type of woman is a thing of the past, and the wide-awake 
woman is forging ahead prepared for all emrgencies, and ready to 


answer any call, even if it be to face the cannons on the battlefield 


Negroes everywhere must be independent, God being our guide. Mr 
Black Man, watch your step! Ethiopia's queens will reign again, and her 
Amazons protect her shores and people. Strengthen your shaking 
kness, and move forward, or we will displace you and lead on to victory 


and glory. 


quotes from AMY JACQUES-GARVEY 


GLORIOUS 


Dear respected reader of The Dub. This month | wanted to 
pay tribute 
to the incredible musician, Carlton "Carly" Barrett. 


Carly was such a true talent, heard through his work with 
first The Upsetters - 
and then Bob Marley and The Wailers. His incredible 


drumming and 
songwriting abilities playing a vital role, in bringing roots reggae to 


a much wider audience, during the 1970's. 


My introduction to Carly was when my parents played "Liquidator" by 
the Harry J Allstars, when | was growing up as a child: it was a 
glorious song. Alongside his brother Aston, the Barrett brothers 

were for me, the best rhythm section around. 


Carly continued to perform into the 1980's before he was tragically 
taken from this world aged only thirty-six. However his glorious music 
continues to live on and bring joy to many many people. 

Much respect to you all. 


1 The Wailers - Stir It Up 
2 The Wailers - Get Up Stand Up 
3 The Wailers - Small Axe 
4 Bob Marley and The Wailers - Exodus 
5 Harry J Allstars - Liquidator 
6 Bob Marley and The Wailers - Them Belly Full (But We Hungry) 
7 The Upsetters - Return To Django 
8 Bob Marley and The Wailers - Talkin’ Blues 


Richard Craven aka Richie Roots 


Ж CORNERSTONE'S DJ Baps 


Recommendations in support of new / upcoming artists featured on 
our radio programs and long time artists/ producers for whom we 
have massive respect. 


In this issue the spotlight is on Hosny Bronx 
plus reviews of 2 great books . 
(www.cornerstonemusik.wikifoundry.com) 


HOSNY BRONX 


Hosny, based in France and USA, is a singer, multi instrumentalist and writer. 
Hosny discovered Bob Marley's music 
when he was 4 years old '| was 
attracted by Bob's vibe, you know, by 
the power of his music and his lyrics’. 
Further influences came from Peter 
Tosh, Jacob Miller, Hugh Mundell and 
Dennis Brown. 

Hosny and Rastafari - ‘ felt the 
strength of JAH RASTAFARI, this 
reality, the music, the message. JAH lives inside of me, so my music is powerful. | feel the 
roots of the music. This music has no limit. A Rastaman always gets involved in his life, 
because Rasta is not a joke, that’s reality’. 


‘My first mission is JAH and continuing the work already done by 
the great men and women of this world. We all live in the same 
world .... There are always humans who make humans suffer, you 
know. Too many people feel and endure the scorn and it makes me 
sad because there are whole nations who don't believe anymore т 
themselves. .... 

the most important mission for a Rastaman is to unite people. 
Rasta doesn't impose anything, he doesn't force people. When | 
sing JAH іп my songs, l talk to my brothers and sisters. We 
become Rasta naturally. 


Hosny has been recording albums since 1998 when he released 'Radical Fighters — 
Jahmin Records' and help kickstart the roots reggae movement in France. His second 
‘Unite Universell — | Sound’ 2004 and ‘Rasta Rebel — | Sound’ 2008 alongside The 
Wailers. Hosny is currently working 
on his 5^ album. His singles 
include 'Strong Life', 'So Alone', 'Every People', We are', 'New Moment and check out 
his haunting brand new release 'Come With Us' one of Cornerstonemusik's ' top tunes. 


From One Extreme To Another - MINISTER MICHAEL GORDON 
(TamaRe House Publications — 2012) 


"The book takes you into the world of Michael Gordon (not the UK Lovers Rock singer), 
better known as Big Youth and Chabba Melo from his Soferno-B, Stereograph and Destiny 


Outernational sound system days, and now Minister Michael 
Gordon. About how a young man, with inspiration, overcame 
obstacles, temptations and diverse circumstances such as racism, 
a crippling illness and near death experiences, greed, envy, gun 
violence, murder, and the perils of drug smuggling, to legitimately 
carve for himself and his family a desirable lifestyle." 


The title’ From One Extreme To Another’ refers to many things in 
this book, but is perhaps most applicable to the contrast in 
Michael Gordon's life growing up in Brixton during the sixties and 
seventies, immersed in the sound system life as the selector and 
operator of the legendary Soferno B sound system to his present 

: Eos day life as a Born Again Christian Minister. There are tales from 
the UK sound system culture of the seventies and eighties, clashes with Sir Coxsone, Jah 
Shaka and Saxon, the tunes played and the characters involved. Gordon then returned to 
Jamaica where he ran t Destiny Outernational sound and assisting in the establishment of 
talents such as Kulcha Knox, Tony Rebel and Garnet Silk. Unfortunately his involvement 
with criminal elements got too hot and his health began to deteriorate. This led to a total 
rethink of his life and as a Born Again Minister he has come to terms with his own past 
and tells the story with great openness and makes a fascinating read. 


Stir It Up — David Dusty Cupples 
(David Cupples / Amazon Books 2012) 


A novel based on Jamaica of the mid 1970’s:1976. Bob Marley 
sings revolution. The democratic socialist government of Michael 
Manley defies US government. Many believe the CIA is on the 
island stirring things up, whipping election-year violence into tribal 
war. Scott Gallagher lived through it; but four years later, a 20- 
year-old residing in Santa Barbara, he remembers little... his 
girlfriend Marva, hanging with Marley at Hope Road... beyond 
that it's "Lost Time." As if Obeah—Jamaican black magic—has 
"fixed his business." Was his father CIA chief of station in 
Kingston? What caused the bad blood between them? Why 
would the CIA be in Jamaica anyway? An emotional trauma 
brings him to psychologist Phil Mitchell, who pushes Scott to relive the fateful year — 
uncovering the truth that will either set them both free, or be their undoing. 


This fascinating novel pays tribute to the life and role of Bob Marley as 'The voice of the 
Third World’ as well as the great Rasta musicians from ‘The Golden Age of Roots Reggae’. 
A little insight into Jamaican culture and an account of how the leader of a small poor Third 
World island, stood up to the American powerhouse. This novel based on historical fact, is 
well worth a read. 


John Green aka DJ Baps 


SEVEN PIECES oF DUB 


review of GENTLEMEN'S DUB CLUB concert — O2 Academy Oxford - 28/10/2016 


Gentlemen's Dub Club are seven young guys, who when they rock collectively, rock with 
reggae. And when they rock, the whole place bounces with them. Seven guys who love 
the rhythms and melodies of roots reggae. 


I've been a slow starter, as far as GDC go. | heard of them during my six month interlude 
in Leeds, ten years ago — and they've been to Oxford on two occasions before. It was 
good to see a full house for them, especially when the lead singer said that when they 
played the same venue four years ago, emptiness and his crew came to visit. 


Never realised how popular they were! The crowd responded in unison, to every request 
from the singer - roaring in happy approval. Although they are obviously ambassadors 
from uptempo embassy — and this is what the crowd came for - | have a preference for 
their slower numbers, such as London Sunshine, a real gem: a song of temporary loss — of 
the sun - and the happiness of the finder. 


Upbeat music generating the upbeat spirit. Seven young men on a mission to induce 
dance. They bubbled, letting the overflow seep into the crowd. Bouncing to reggae, 
jumping to ska, on tracks like High Grade and Emergency. 


Good to hear the soundscape moments, when the vocals stepped aside and the 
musicanship took centre stage. Dub: drum kit, programmed bass, keyboards, rhythm 
guitar, saxophone, trumpet and percussion. Drum and bass, with instrumental additions 
and dub effects. That top ranking musicianship, permeated the comment | took from 
Brother Neil after the concert. He said "They're all great musicians in their own way. They 
can play a room, play a crowd. People across the generations, from young dubsteppers to 
the older roots crew. Their slower tracks are more like roots reggae. They can play for 
sure!" 


Thinking now of the players of brass: steeped in roots, you could hear its flowering in the 
saxophone and trumpet. I'm sure that if Tommy McCook and Bobby Ellis were listening, 
they would have smiled in contentment. 


When they started back in Leeds, with all the growing pains of any new band, they didn't 
think they'd be appearing on the same stage with their musical influences, icons of their 
apprenticeship, such as Lee Scratch Perry, Jah Shaka and Toots and the Maytals. Playing 
at the premier roots reggae festivals, such as Rototom, Ostrodo and the Sierra Nevada 
World Music Festival. From the north of England, to Spain, Poland and America. 


| hope they continue to enjoy each others company, talents and mutual choice of music — 


continuing to let that joy of reggae music emanate. Glad | finally took the opportunity, to 
spend some time, with the seven pieces of dub. 


Natty Mark 
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THE FOOT 
VOL CANO 


Romance, adventure and tragedy as a young 
girl comes of age in the Caribbean sun 


MOTIVATIONAL 


interview with Peina Denise Sutherland 


When did you first start writing? 


Aged eleven, in St.Vincent. | was a naughty child; so when | went home I'd get licks! So | 


would write for hours and hours, then go home and get my licks! It all started from there. 
Did you have a literary mentor? Or any writers that influenced or inspired you? 


In St.Vincent, | went to St.Joseph's Convent, in the capital King's Town. | started studying 
English Literature at aged thirteen: my teacher inspired me. | read The Lonely Londoners, 


by Sam Selvon, which also inspired me. | also read the White Witch of Rose Hall. 


Have you written or experimented with other genres of creative writing, such as 


poetry, short stories or plays? 
Yes, I'm a poet. I'll put one in the next issue of The Dub. 


Good, look forward to it! Of the three best known African American female novelists 
— Maya Angelou, Alice Walker and Toni Morrison — which one tops your list? 


| admire them all, because of all their achievements. Its difficult being a black writer. 


Respect to you for persevering. Now, the anthem of St.Vincent and the Grenadines 


is Saint Vincent, Land So Beautiful. Name an aspect of it's beauty. 


The Botanical Gardens, which is a five minute walk from my home there. Its got plants 


from all over the world. One of the popular destinations for tourists. 
We hear about St.Vincent. Tell the Dub readership something of The Grenadines. 


A chain of thirty two islands, offering sun, sea and natural beauty. Where the rich and 


famous own houses, such as on Mystique, where Princess Margaret has a villa. 
Will there be a sequel to this novel? 
Yes, definitely. 
Are you writing now? 
I've started the sequel and writing a lot of poetry. 
Any other present and future projects? Workshops or book signings? 


A lot of book signings. Yesterday | met the Prime Minister and High Commisoner of St. 
Vincent. I've given a few motivational speeches and poetry readings. | would like to begin 
a creative writing project on the Leys. There's a lot of talented people in Blackbird Leys. 


Name two of your favourite writers? 
Mark Twain and Shakespeare. | love, love, love Shakespeare. 


Natty Mark 
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FROM THE ROOTS UP 


This article came out of a chat with Natty Mark at The Rapture store the other day, where 
he suggested | take a look at some of the great blues men. Who better to start with than 
John Lee Hooker, whose musical roots were found in the land of Mali in Africa: the rhythms 
and the style are right in there. If there are true roots in blues, then Hooker took them and 
electrified them; and the way he laid down his boogie rhythms, by the band and laid his 
guitar and voice over it all. The constant groove, with words that seemed to just come as 
he thought of them. But there was more to him than that, which is why his career lasted so 
long. 


In the early days of his recordings, he would quite happily go from studio to studio, 
recording the same songs under different names, such as Texas Slim, Lightnin Slim, and 
even John Lee Booker. From this, he had recordings out on several labels at the same 
time. With each paying him, he did quite nicely and this is the reason why so many 
recordings exist by him; varying versions of the same song - little changes here and there. 


| once received a print of a letter John Lee sent to a promoter. He could hardly write - 
mainly rough capitol letters - and on Desert Island Discs, he asked for books with pictures 
because he couldn't read; yet he will go down as one of the blues legends without any 
doubt. 


In one interview he said that "| get so deep, the teardrops come into my eyes, that's why | 
wear dark glasses".He lived and breathed the music, it was deep down in his soul. In 
another interview he stated, "The truth is, you can't go no deeper than me and my 

guitar". This was his blues from his heart: a man born іп 1917 in a Mississippi share 
croppers house. There were in all ten children and by Jim Crow-era Mississippi, they were 
not to bad off. "Had pigs and chickens, never went hungry, no never did". 


But it was music that changed the life of Hooker. The blues and his distinctive boogie 
rhythms, which so many have tried to imitate, but very few have nailed it: he was 
absolutely unique, an original. As you listen to him, its clear that the echoes of Africa 
abound there, especially if you listen to his most bare-boned performances. He raised his 
rhythms; and just like roots music, he built from it. Take his early recordings, from as early 
as 1948, when he played for the first time 'Boogie Chillen', recorded several times later 
throughout his career. Here on his own with just guitar; only later did he add a band to his 
sound, but early on it was this primitive boogie from his guitar (none were even sure what 
tuning he had on his guitar), which was like no other around. Since its become the very 
root of the more upbeat blues. 


Even in the years where it was hard making a living as a blues man, he kept going. He 
marched from gig to gig, for the best part of a decade; a period when several blues artists 
didn't even have a record label to rely on. Then in 1980 he was given a role in the 'Blues 
Brothers’, but it did little to change things for him. Again he carried on playing his music in 
clubs or where he could earn a few dollars. He waited for the right deal. When it came, 
there was a renaissance in the music and he reached his rightful place. Others rushed to 


record with him, join him in his boogie blues. He climbed to be the biggest blues artist 
around and lived until he reached 83 years of age, leaving an incredible musical legacy. 


His music - like so much of roots music and reggae - spoke about the social conditions 
and politics of the day; the floods that effected the lives of so many; the tough times and 
hardships of people. Later in life, he had a nice home on the West Coast, but never forgot 
his roots or the music of the Delta: he was John Lee Hooker, the king of the roots boogie. 
He once said "| never dreamed | would become famous";but late in life fame found him. 
Carlos Santana said of him, "The booming soulful sound of Mr. John Lee Hooker gave 
birth to the ocean of endless boogie, the moaning that came deep from the belly of the 
earth, continuing to resonate as long as there is mankind”. 


Want to hear what real roots boogie is, then just listen to the Boogie Man himself:there's 
none better. 


Pete Clack 
Blues in Britain writer 


Recommend listening to HOOKER, THE FOUR DISC BOX SET, from The Fantasy Factory, if you want the 
best of JLH. Not cheap but wonderful music: 1948 onwards. 


ONE AWAY STYLE 


tribute to Lincoln ‘Style’ Scott 


| have been listening to Style Scott records since | was first listening to reggae. As 
drummer for the Roots Radics, he backed most of the greats; Gregory Isaacs, Sugar 
Minott, Bunny Wailer, The Itals, Israel Vibration; working with mixers and producers such 
as Scientist, Mikey Dread, Junjo Lawes and Linval Thompson among others. His drum 
beats formed the basis of what roots reggae and then the emerging dancehall sounded 
like in the late 70s and 80s. The only other drummer whose sound had a similar impact 
was Sly Dunbar. 

Style could manage to build the sparsest and most effective drum patterns, and then layer 
other, syncopated separate rhythms on top. His feet would be playing one beat while his 
hands would be playing something else altogether , which bounced off the first rhythm 
effortlessly. 


The story goes that Style taught himself the rudiments of rhythm by stretching denim fabric 
over empty clay pots ,to form makeshift instruments. He joined the Jamaica Defence 
Force as a teenager and became a drummer in the Jamaica Military Band Drum Corps, 
while visiting studios and getting to know some of the musicians in Kingston while off duty. 
Then, after he was discharged, the guitarist Roy Hamilton took him to Studio One to play 
on a session, subsequently introducing him to guitarist Eric “Bingy Bunny” Lamont and 
bassist Errol “Flabba Holt" Carter, who began using Scott on recording sessions at 
Randy's, in the band then called Roots Rock. 


Gregory Isaacs renamed the group Roots Radics, because of their radical sound . He 
bought Style his first proper drum kit, shortly before asking them to become not only his 
studio backing band, but to go on tour with him as well. This set the pattern for the Radics 
and they quickly became the band of choice for many, both in the studio and on the road. 
In reggae, as Daniel Norland said in a recent interview, it is never just one player who 
makes a band, but the chemistry between a group of players: the feel between Style and 
Flabba Holt was something truly special. 


Style also worked for many years with British reggae, funk and experimental producer 
Adrian Sherwood and his On-U Sound operation. Scott initially met Sherwood through 
mutual friend Prince Far |, the Voice of Thunder, as part of Far l's band The Arabs, on a 
tour of the UK in 1978. As the Arabs morphed into Creation Rebel, Style played on the 
early On-U albums, Close Encounters of the Third World (1978) and Rebel Vibrations 
(1979). He later played on recordings by African Head Charge, New Age Steppers, Bim 
Sherman, Gary Clail and the mighty Dub Syndicate. 

He ultimately took over the role of band leader for Dub Syndicate, recording much of the 
work in Jamaica, before sending it to London to be mixed by Sherwood at On-U Sound 
HQ. Over the years, Dub Syndicate developed into a live act, giving Style an alternative 


band to work with internationally to the Radics. In an interview for Reggae News in 2004, 
Style described the ethos of the Dub Syndicate as being rooted in the old school style of 
King Tubby, emphasising the drum and bass, but adding little colours, wild noises, different 
faces and spoken word, to make it stand out from other dubs and not just be the B side to 
somebody else’s A side. 


Style had a thing for originality in sound. In a 1989 interview for Boom Shacka Lacka 
magazine, while talking about the rise of the drum machine and computer riddims, he 
reminded the interviewer that there was a time when you could tell the studio or producer 
of a tune just from their drum sound. Well you could certainly do that with Style Scott: he 
was able to use the space in reggae in such a way, as to surprise the listener with offbeats 
in the rhythm. He was also very particular with the way his drum kit should be miked up in 
a studio, conscious of the difference that different positions could make to the overall 
sound. 


Tragically, Style Scott was murdered at his home in Manchester, Jamaica, in September 
2014. No one has been brought to justice for this act. 


Lincoln Valentine Scott, drummer and record producer, born 29 April 1956; died 9 
October 2014. 


Dan-l 


Key Sources: Interviews with Style Scott - Reggae News 2004; Boom Shacka 
Lacka, 1989; 
The Guardian obituary, 30 October 2014 
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As we celebrate the birthday month of CARLY BARRETT this month, | asked Dan-l to write а 
piece about another drummer. Some outstanding names to consider, as well as Style: such as 
HORSEMOUTH, SLY, SANTA, LLOYD KNIBB and WINSTON GRENNAN. On the right in the 


picture, is Oxford drummer Daniel Norland aka Jah Sticks alongside The Dub journalist, Leo B. 


MUSIC IS My Lge 


part Il of interview with Lloyd Bowers aka King Lloyd. A series tracing 


his musical history and that of Sir Sambo Sound. 


We celebrate the birthday of Toots this month. Has the music of Toots and the 


Maytals had any significance for you? 


The Toots and Maytals tune which stick in my head, is Sweet and Dandy. But I've got a 
dubplate of 54-46 Was My Number. | played it in the final of the 2006 Oxford Revival 
Championship, which | won. We were all playing dubplates - "Sambo kill dem, one time, 
Sambo kill dem, two times..." To me, he's as big as Bob Marley, but hasn't got the ratings. 


Now, going back to your hometown Birmingham, does the legendary Wooligan have 
much influence on the younger djs and singers, coming through now? 


To be honest, | don't see him as | used to back in the day, but back then, he did a lot for 
our generation. Man like Dicky, of Orthodox 38, Wooligan's sound. Dicky also worked in 
his studio, called Mindsearcher, which | think was the name of his label too. Wooligan 
supported Mikey Tough – of Wassifa sound, who went onto work with Маска В and Teddy 


Dan. 


If a Dub reader could step back т time, where would you direct he or she, to go and 


hear roots reggae? 


Canterbury Cross School Hall, where you could hear sound like Quaker and Coxsone. The 
Top Rank, which became the Hummingbird. Digbeth Hall. Bingley Hall, which was opposite 
the ITV Studios, where Crossroads was made. Prapa dancehall roots! 


Any Christmas/New Year Eve events for Sir Sambo sound? 


In Reading with Gappy Ranks on Boxing Day, and sometime during the Christmas period 


in the Blackbird, where | play once a month. 
How's the rest of the crew? Romeo, Elvis and Jeni. 


Jeni ia a part of the radio show, but not the sound - just the radio station. Elvis and Romeo 


are doing dem ting! 
What does the New Year hold? Any festivals or carnivals? 


2017. Some revival dances, such as one in London in January. Waiting for others to be 
confirmed. There's a dance in Birmingham in March, featuring people like Leroy Mafia, 
Peter Hunningale and Ossie Gad. There's the Cowley Rd Carnival in Oxford, which | do 


most years. 


We also celebrate the birthday of Carly Barrett this month? Do you have a favourite 


Wailers album? 

The album with War on it, which is my favourite tune by him. 

Which of the contemporary roots artists, continue to get played on Sir Sambo? 
Chroniix, Lutan Fyah, Richie Spice and Jah Cure. 

Name three producers, that would feature in your all-time top ten. 


Prince Jammy. Pete Chemist, who worked with Sugar Minott, Junior Reid, Little John and 
Michael Palmer. Sly and Robbie: the Taxi Productions. They were different. They could mix 


it up. Pop and all types of music, as well as reggae. 
So you're ready for another year of sharing music? 


Yes. People appreciate what I'm doing. | like to see people happy and dancing. | love 
entertaining people. It isn't about me. It's about the community — and what they want! 


Natty Mark 


DUB DIARY 


DECEMBER 


24th – Skylarking’ Soundsystem presents Reggae 
Xmas@ Bullingdon, Oxford - feat. МАСКА В and 
the ROOTS RAGGA BAND + Djs Count Skylarkin', 
Constant Jammin, DestaNation, Keith Ullett, Dasher 
and Wazzy — 9-3am - £5/£8/10.00 


JANUARY 


28th — The Dub in conjunction with New View 
Promotions presents ROBERT NESTA DUB@O2 
Academy Oxford:part of the BOB MARLEY 
BIRTHDAY FESTIVAL — feat. RAS KEITH, ZAIA, 
TOM DRED + Djs King Lloyd, Dan-l Cameron, Jah 
Paul and Tony Dread – 8pm-12 - £6adv./£8. 


Fundraiser for The Dub. 


